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it the traditional encircling mouldings or bands which decorated the 
necks of lotiform capitals from earliest times. But its removal from 
the neck into the body of the capital and its projection beyond the face 
of the capital require an explanation. These changes may have arisen 
from the real or apparent support which the elevation of the moulding 
would give to the overhanging and apparently overburdened volutes. 
The widening of the diameter of the column accomplished the same 
purpose, driving the moulding still further from its original position 
and forcing it to project beyond the face of the capital. 

Allan Maequand. 



THE EXCAVATIONS IN IKARIA BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS.* 

The excavations, carried on during the winter, in the Attic Deme of 
Ikaria, " the first home in Attika of the god Dionysos and the birthplace 
of the Greek drama," seem to be, with the exception, perhaps, of those on 
the Athenian Akropolis, the most important of the season in Greece. At 
a recent meeting of the German Institute in Berlin, Professor Ernst Cur- 
tius declared that these discoveries were " epoch-making." It is certain 
that " seldom have excavations on Greek soil rendered more speedy and 
brilliant results than have those now conducted at Ikaria by the American 
School. Within six weeks from the beginning of the work, although only 
half-a-dozen men were employed at first, a museum of antiquities has been 
formed, besides the determination of an important site." The site was dis- 
covered last May, by Professor Milchhofer, on his way from Marathon to 
Athens, and he conjectured the site to be that of Ikaria, and a most prom- 
ising one for excavations (ef. Journal, hi, 439). The ruins lie at the 
foot of the northeast slope of Mt. Pentelikos, in a thick grove of pines. 
Permission having been obtained by Professor Merriam, Director of the 
American School, the work was begun in February, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Buck of Yale. The site is near the ruins of a Byzantine 
church. This church-ruin lies upon an alpine farm which from time im- 
memorial has borne in peasant speech the name St6 Dionyso (Dionyson is the 
official term). It was hoped to completely unearth a choragic monument 
which apparently had been used as the apse of the church. The ancient 
architrave of the monument lies near at hand, with the names of those 
patrons of the ehoregoi who built it to commemorate their triumph in a 

■Several accounts have appeared in late numbers of the N. Y. Nation (March 8, 
22, 29), from which the above summary is made. 
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tragic competition held in honor of Dionysos. The second point, the 
identity of Dionyson with Ikaria, has been most satisfactorily concluded. 
It has rarely been possible to more conclusively identify a township in 
Attika by means of inscriptions. At Dionyson the number of inscriptions, 
various in kind, upon which the name IKAPIEYS occurs, is very excep- 
tional. Beside one gravestone found not far distant, two others, a votive 
and a sepulchral inscription, and two decrees, all containing the name, 
were unearthed on the north side of the church-ruin. The long decree 
reads as follows : Kallippos was the mover. Voted by the Ikarians to commend 
and to crown Nikon the town-clerk (demarchos), and that the crier shall pub- 
licly proclaim that the Ikarians and the township of the Ikarians do crown 
Nikon with a crown of ivy, for that right well and duly he Kath ordered the 
festival of Dionysos and the competition. Voted also to commend the patrons 
of the chorus (choregi), Epikrates and Praxias, and to crown them with a 
crown of ivy, and further that the crier shall make the same proclamation in 
regard to them that was ordered for the town-clerk. 

Among the inscriptions found outside the church, there is one boundary- 
stone which partakes of the nature of a bill of sale, and another which has 
reference to a dowry and to a mortgage involved in its payment. Fur- 
thermore, sure traces of votive slabs and statues have been found, to the 
number of fifteen. By excavations made in front of the church (that is, 
west of it), a marble double seat or throne has been brought to light. 

Three sepulchral basreliefs were first found. One with three figures, 
two standing and and one sitting : the second representing a bearded man 
of middle age who stands in profile with a staff resting on his left arm and 
shoulder : the other half of the scene is missing. The third basrelief repre- 
sents a beautiful female figure seated with her right arm lying in her lap, 
while with her left she is lifting the drapery from her bosom. The style 
of this sculpture is remarkably fine. 

Of the statues found at the same time the most important is a more than 
life-size torso of a male statue. From its considerable size, taken in con- 
junction with mention in the inscription above alluded to of " the statue," 
it seems possible to surmise that here we have the chief statue of the sanc- 
tuary. The curious persistence of the name of Dionysos applied to the 
immediate neighborhood gives at least encouragement to further search. 
The mention of a Dionysiac competition in the long decree above cited 
suggests even that somewhere here once stood a rural theatre. 

Other fragments are : a female head and the torso of a draped statue of a 
woman. At a point about two miles further inland, a tombstone was found 
with the following very beautifully cut inscription : 
[7T]ANTAKAHSi[Tr]ANTAINETOY|TTAnOEIFYS|XAIPAMENH$| 
AIOAOTOY I IKAPIEY3. 
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This establishes a certain probability in favor of the supposition that the 
township of Plotheia was near the place where this stone was found, and 
suggests an intimate and neighborly connection between Plotheia, the town- 
ship of Pantainetos's son Pantakles, and Ikaria, the township of Diodotos's 
son Chairamenes. At all events, this gravestone is interesting and almost, 
if not quite, unique, as being a well-authenticated case where two town- 
ship names — always excepting the gravestones of husband and wife, or 
cases of adoption — are found upon a gravestone unearthed away from 
Athens and Peiraieus. 

Among the objects which have been brought to light is a colossal head 
(ten inches across the face) of the bearded Dionysos, admirably executed, 
and believed to belong to the sixth century b. c. The front hair is made up 
into huge archaic curls (each being an inch and a half across), all around 
the forehead, and down to the ears. The eyes are of the archaic, almond 
type, and the beard and moustache ace elaborately curled. One long slab, 
which had served (fortunately, face downwards) as the door-sill of a Byzan- 
tine church, bears a complete duplicate (except the face) of the celebrated 
" Warrior of Marathon." Among other works of art are a torso of a young 
satyr, and another of a colossal statue of a draped male figure. Two slabs 
are covered on each face with reliefs of processions or sacrifices. Two in- 
scriptions of the fifth century b. c. have been found, of the highest interest 
for the rural worship of Dionysos. Work has been interrupted somewhat 
by unfavorable weather ; yet each day brings new discoveries which sup- 
plement those of the previous days. Within the last week {Nation, March 
29), news has come of the discovery of the Pythion, or temple of Apollo 
at Ikaria, with a relief representing Apollo, with long curls, seated on the 
omphalos, holding up a handful of twigs in one hand, and a patera in the 
other. Behind him stands a woman, while in front is an altar with an 
adorant. Another relief represents Apollo playing on the lyre. Not far 
away, a large platform of marble has been found, a marble seat, some 
bases ; and two walls, one of which makes a curve as if it might enclose 
the orchestra of a theatre. Several other foundations have been uncov- 
ered by the trial trenches which have been dug. The field for opera- 
tions has widened indefinitely, and the thorough examination of the site 
is a much greater undertaking than was at first supposed. Another ruin 
in the same valley invites excavation and exploration. The Deme Ikaria 
now comes to the front with greater distinctness than any other rural dis- 
trict of Attika. 



